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THE WHITE WINDOW 


The Moon comes every night to peep 
Through the window where I lie: 
But I pretend to be asleep ; 

And watch the Moon go slowly by, 
—And she never makes a sound ! 


She stands and stares! And then she goes 
To the house that’s next to me, 

Stealing by on tippy-toes ; 

To peep at folk asleep maybe, 

—And she never makes a sound ! 


JAMES STEPHENS. 


THE ORCHARD 


Little Neddy Know-a-lot 
Climbed into the apple-tree, 

Saw the shining apples there 
Green and plump. 

So the greedy, greedy boy 

Reached a hand to gather them, 


When he slipped and on the grass 
Fell 
down 
Lig ow! Bump ! 
jal 


Little Kitty Clever-one 


& Saw the jolly apple-tree, 
& AINN \, Knew the tiny apple-stems 
LY VW All hung slack. | 
M ~ So the greedy, greedy girl 
Bee SCL Shook the boughs, and sudden! 
ha hg On her nose a pair of them 
OR OS Fell 
ay HA hø LA ey, 
OR VAGE a G Baraat Rua, down i 
MEE tik Smack: 


ud the blackbird mockingly 
‘Silly little childerkin ! 
‘hy don’t they stay at home 
And do their sums? 
rchards are our dining-rooms, 
nd the sun will cook for us 
pples and red raspberries 
zars 

and 


Said the gaudy butterflies, 
Bumble-bees and ladybirds, 

‘What a silly couple of 

Two-legged things ! 
Cherry-bloom and apple-bloom, 
Red and blue and yellow bud 
Are only for the pleasure of 
Those 

with 
wings.’ 


WILFRID THORLEY, 


THE GOBLINS 


Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 
se daren’t go a-hunting 
gor fear of little men; 

ee folk, good folk, 
_ Trooping all together ; 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl’s feather ! 


Down along the rocky shore 
Some make their home, 
They live on crispy pancakes 
Of yellow tide-foam ; 
Some in the reeds 
Of the black mountain lake, 
With frogs for their watch-dogs, 
All night awake. 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


GIPSY JANE 


She had corn-flowers in her ear, 
As she came up the lane; 


‘What may be your name, my dear?’ 
‘Oh sir, Gipsy Jane.’ 


"You are berry-brown, my dear.’— 
"That, sir, well may be; © 

For I live more than half the year, 
Under tent or tree.’ 


Shine, Sun! blow, Wind ! 
Fall gently, Rain ! 

The year’s declined: be soft and kind, 
Kind to Gipsy Jane, 


W. B. RANDS. 
8.B. 2—A I 9 


LONDON BRIDGE 


London Bridge is broken down, 
Dance o’er my Lady Lee; 
London Bridge is broken down, 

With a gay lady. 


Build it up with silver and gold, 
Dance o’er my Lady Lee ; 

Build it up with silver and gold, 
With a gay lady. 


Silver and gold will be stol’n away, 
Dance o’er my Lady Lee; 


nal 
'S 


erry les 
if 


Silver and gold will be stol’n away, N 


With a gay lady. 
10 


Build it up with iron and steel, 
Dance o’er my Lady Lee; 
Build it up with iron and steel, 

With a gay lady. 


Iron and steel will bend and bow, 
Dance o’er my Lady Lee; 
Iron and steel will bend and bow, 


With a gay lady. 


Build it up. with stone so strong, 
Dance o’er my Lady Lee; 

Hurrah ! ’twill last for ages long, 
With a gay lady. 

Sea a ae S D 
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IN THE COUNTRY 


The hills are high, 
The hills are green, 

And heather grows 
Where I have been. 


The stream is long, 
The stream is wide, 
And rushes grow 
On either side. 


The pool is warm, 
And soft and grey ; 
" I paddled in it 
Yesterday. 


The stream, the pool, 
The hills so tall, 
I love each one, 
I love them all. 
IVY EASTWICK. 


. me — 
EN 


TIPTOE NIGHT 


Tiptoe Night comes down the lane, 
All alone, without a word, 

Taking for his own again 

Every little flower and bird. 


Not a footfall, not a sigh, 
Not a ripple of the air, 
Not a sound to reckon by, 


Yet I know that he is there. 


And I count them as I wait, 
Step by tiptoe step, until— 
Hush ! he’s at the garden-gate, 
Hush! he’s at the window-sill. 
JOHN DRINKWATER. 


SKIPPING 
Little children skip, 


The rope so gaily gripping, = 
Tom and Harry, & 
Jane and Mary, 

Kate, Diana, 2 
Susan, Anna, 


All are fond of skipping ! 


-sE 
The grasshoppers all skip, = 
The early dew-drop sipping, 
Under, over 
Bent and clover, 
Daisy, sorrel, 
Without quarrel, 
All are fond of skipping ! 


The little boats they skip, 
Beside the heavy shipping, 


And while the squalling 
Winds are calling, 


TF 
Falling, rising, fou 
Rising, falling, o 

All are fond of skipping ! > 
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The autumn leaves they skip, 
When blasts the trees are stripping 5 
Bounding, whirling, 
Sweeping, twirling, 
And in wanton 
Mazes curling, 
All are fond of skipping ! 


THOMAS HOOD. 


Try this as a skipping-poem. Turn the rope at the 
usual speed for the first verse; a little more smartly 
for the second; slowly for the third; and very fast 
for the fourth—as if the wild autumn blasts were 
driving the rope round. 


15 


A BIG NOISE 


The class is divided into ‘whales’, ‘guns’, ‘cats’, 
‘parrots’, and so on. The ‘whales’ begin; they are 
joined by the ‘guns’; then come the ‘parrots’ and, 
in turn, all the other ‘noises’. When the end is reached 
the ‘clamour’ is indeed a ‘ big noise’ 
Twenty whales 
, Lashing their tails ; 
Twenty guns 
Fired at once; 
Twenty cats 
Howling in flats ; 
Twenty parrots 
Calling carrots ; 


Twenty apiece, z 
Besides, of these :— T 
Lions roaring, A | 


Giants snoring, 
Wagons rolling : 
Bells tolling ; = ud e i 
a These together, =a A 
In stormy weather, AN 
With a steam hammer, Bi 


Would make a clamour! \n 
W. B. RAND re 


ANA — 
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THE PIRATE 


cL 


Tve been a pirate all the day, 
And sailed on foreign seas, 
And pirated a treasure ship, 
And hurried home with these: 

; An elephant of ivory, «3 
ò A spotted leopard skin, 

A dragon-painted box to keep 
ay A king’s umbrella in, 
# A tin of jewels, blue and red, 
o A bag of golden money, 

Besides a giant ginger-jar 

Of most expensive honey, 
, A parrot in a silver cage, 

JØ A pair of leather bellows, 
aM] And half a dozen fighting knives 
<I I took from sailor fellows, 
i was a pirate on the seas, 
Until they came to say, 

Bed-time, old man, so hurry now, 
And tidy things away!” 


ISABEL M. LAIRD, 
5.B. 2—A 2 17 


THE WIND 


Who has seen the wind? i 
Neither I nor you: 

But when the leaves hang trembling 
The wind is passing through. 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither you nor I: 
But when the trees bow down their head 
The wind is passing by. 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


Copy out this poem neatly. Make a drawing of your 
own to go with it; the drawing on this page will help you 
18 


MERMAN AND MERMAID 


Who would be 

A merman bold, 
Sitting alone, 

Singing alone, 

Under the sea, 

With a crown of gold, 
On a throne? 


Who would be 

A mermaid fair, 
Singing alone, 
Combing her hair, 
Under the sea, 

In a golden curl, 
With a comb of pearl, 
On a throne? 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 
19 


JACK JINGLE 


Jack Jingle went ’prentice 
To make a horse-shoe, 
He wasted the iron 
Till it would not do. 


His master came in, 
And started to rail; 

Says Jack, ‘The shoe’s spoiled, 
But ’twill still make a nail.’ 


He tried at the nail 
But, chancing to miss, 

Says, ‘If it won't make a nail, 
It shall yet make a hiss.’ 


Then into the water 

Threw the hot iron, smack ! 
‘Hiss !? quoth the iron ; 

“I thought so,’ said Jack. 


20 
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DOBBIN’S FRIEND 


Dobbin has a little friend, 
Spotted white and sable ; 

Every day she goes to him, 
In his lonely stable. 


Lays her soft, warm cheek to his, 
Purrs her meek ‘ Good-morning !’ 

Gives the flies that hover near, 
Such a look of warning ! 


‘Dobbin, dear,’ she sometimes says, 
‘Feel my winter mittens ; 

Nice and warm, you see, and made 
Purposely for kittens.’ 


MARY MAPES DODGE. 
2I 


Pray, where are the little blue-bells gone, 
That lately bloomed in the wood? 

Why, the little fairies have each taken one 
And put it on for a hood. 


And where are the pretty grass-stalks gone 
That waved in the summer breeze? 

Oh, the fairies have taken them, every one 
To piant in their garden, like trees. 


And where are the great big blue-bottle 
gone, 
That buzzed in their busy pride? 
Oh, the fairies have caught them, every one 


And have broken them in, to ride. 
22 


And they’ve taken the glow-worms to light 
their halls, 
And the cricket to sing them a song ; 
And the great red rose-leaves to paper their 
walls, 
And they’re feasting the whole night long. 


And when spring comes back with its soft 
mild ray, 
And the ripple of gentle rain, 
The fairies bring what they ’ve taken away, 


And give it us all again. 
JEAN INGELOW, 


A CHRISTMAS SONG 


O the big red sun 
And the wide white world, 
And the nursery window 


Mother-of-pearled ; 

| And the houses all 

In hoods of snow, 
\ a And the mince-pies 


And the mistletoe ; 


And Christmas pudding, 
And berries red, 

And stockings hung 

= At the foot of the bed 

24 
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And carol-singers, 

And nothing but play— 
O baby, this is 

Christmas Day ! 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


This poem is really a list of the ‘good things’ of 
vhristmas, but you can make it very thrilling. When 
rou read or repeat it, start in a low, quiet tone, then 
‘alse your voice a little for each verse. The last two ` 
ines should be spoken joyfully. 


S.B. 2—A 3 25 


THE COTTAGER TO HER INFAN 


The days are cold, the nights are long, 
The north wind sings a doleful song ; 
Then hush again upcn my breast ; 
All merry things are now at rest 

Save thee, my pretty Love ! 


The kitten sleeps upon the hearth, 

The crickets long have ceased their mirth 

There’s nothing stirring in the house 

Save one wee hungry nibbling mouse ; 
Then why so busy thou? 


DOROTHY WORDSWORTH. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Twelve pupils (or groups of pupils) take the parts of 
the twelve different ‘gifts’. Another pupil (or group) 
repeats the first two lines of each verse, after which the 
‘oifts? come in one at a time—uas the ‘noises’ did on 
page 16—until all twelve ‘gifts’ join together to make 
the twelfth verse a romping measure. 


The first day of Christmas, 
My true love sent to me 
A partridge in a pear-tree. 


The second day of Christmas, 
My true love sent to me 

Two turtle doves, and 

A partridge in a pear-tree. 


The third day of Christmas, 
My true love sent to me 

Three French hens, 

Two turtle doves, and 

A partridge in a pear-tree, 
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The fourth day of Christmas 
My true love sent to me l 
Four colly birds, 
Three French hens, 
Two turtle doves, and 
A partridge in a pear-tree, 


The fifth day of Christmas, 
My true love sent to me 


Five gold rings, etc. 


The sixth day of Christmas, 
My true love sent to ine 
Six geese a-laying, etc. 


The seventh day of Christmas, 
My true love sent to me 
. Seven swans a-swimming, etc. 


The eighth day of Christmas, 
My true love sent to me 
Eight maids a-milking, etc. 


1 Colly birds, blackbirds. 
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The ninth day of Christmas, 
My true love sent to me 
Nine drummers drumming, etc. 


The tenth day of Christmas, 
My true love sent to me 


Ten pipers piping, etc. 


The eleventh day of Christmas, 
My true love sent to me 
Eleven ladies dancing, etc. 


The twelfth day of Christmas, 
My true love sent to me 
Twelve lords a-leaping, etc. 


THE WATERMILL 

“Any grist for the mill?” 

How merrily it goes ! 
Flap, flap, flap, flap, 

While the water flows. 
Round-about and round-about, 

The heavy mill-stones grind, 
The dust flies all about the mill, 

And makes the miller blind. 


‘ Any grist for the mill?’ 
The jolly farmer packs 

His wagon with a heavy load 
Of very heavy sacks. 

Noisily, oh noisily, 

The mill-stones turn about: 
You cannot make the miller hear 
Unless you scream and shout. 
30 


‘Any grist for the mill?’ 
The bakers come and go; 

They bring their empty sacks to fili, 
And leave them down below. 

The dusty miller and his men 
Fill all the sacks they bring, 

And while they go about their work 
Right merrily they sing. 


‘Any grist for the mill?’ 
Alas! it will not go; 

The river, too, is standing still, 
The ground is white with snow. 
And when the frosty weather comes, 

And freezes up the streams, 
The miller only hears the mill 
And grinds the corn in dreams. 


ANN HAWKSHAWE. . 
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One of the loveliest things I know 


Is to tread in the dazzling snow 
Making foot-prints as I go; 


Where it’s white and wide and clean, 
Where no other feet have been— 
Stepping in its icy sheen; 


In the air all tingling-bright, 
Tripping through the crispy white— 
Brown shoes, black shoes, left and right ! 


L. M. DUFTY. 
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THE ROAD 


When summer dust or winter snow 
Makes white the road whereon we go, 
We’ll tread them gaily to and fro— 
Oho! the dust... Aha! the snow... 


LAURENCE ALMA-TADEMA. 
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THE ROCK-A-BY LADY 
The Rock-a-By Lady from Hush-a-by stree’ 
Comes stealing; comes creeping ; 


The poppies they hang from her head t 
her feet, | 
And each hath a dream that is tiny and 
fleet— 
She bringeth her poppies to you, my sweet, 
When she findeth you sleeping. 


There is one little dream of a beautiful 
drum ; 
“Rub-a-dub !’ it goeth ; 
There is one little dream of a big sugar- 
plum, 
And lo! thick and fast the other dreams 
come— . 
Of popguns that bang, and tin tops that 
hum, 
And a trumpet that bloweth ! 
34 


And dollies peep out of those wee little 

dreams 

With laughter and singing ; 

And boats go a-floating on silvery streams, 
And the stars peek-a-boo with their own 

misty gleams, 
And up, up, and up, where the Mother 
Moon beams, 

The fairies go winging ! 


Would you dream all these dreams that are 
tiny and fleet? 
They ’ll come to you sleeping ; 
So shut the two eyes that are weary, my 


sweet, 

For the Rock-a-By Lady from Hush-a-by 
street, 

With poppies that hang from her head to 
her feet, 


é 


Comes stealing ; comes creeping. 
EUGENE FIELD. 
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THE VOICE OF SPRING 


O tiny voice of Spring, 

So soft and sweet, 

That calleth forth the flowers 
Around my feet. 


Slim golden crocus shines 
Amid the grass— 

Dear flower, tremble not; 
I’ gently pass. 


And drooping snowdrops nod 

A fragile head, 

For them the warm earth makes 
A fragrant bed. 


O tiny voice of Spring, 

So sweet and low, 

That bids the sleeping earth 
With beauty glow. 


A. R. ROSS. 
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DAFFODOWNDILLY 


She wore her yellow sun-bonnet, 
She wore her greenest gown ; 

She turned to the south wind 
And curtsied up and down. 


She turned to the sunlight 
And shook her yellow head, 
And whispered to her neighbour : 


‘Winter is dead.’ 
A. A. MILNE. 


Í wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils ; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
37 


THE LITTLE FOAL 


My little foal, with eyes so mild, 
So friendly and so dear, 

You come to me, who am a child 
And gaze, and linger near. 
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I give you soft green grass to eat 
Still damp with morning dew, 
And honey clover, warm and sweet, 

I gather all for you. 


When you are older, will you go 
Adventuring with me, 

O’er the tall hills topped with snow, 
Past stream, and wood, and lea? 


I'll ride you in the meadows green, 
And through the woodlands wide, 
Ill guide you the sharp rocks between 

Down the steep mountainside. 


My little foal, together we 
Shall ride far distant ways, 
As you grow old along with me 
Through all our lovely days. 


IVY EASTWICK. 
38 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS 


I 


He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


SAMUEL COLERIDGE. 


II 


A Robin Redbreast in a cage 
Puts all heaven in a rage. 


A skylark wounded on the wing 
Doth make a cherub cease to sing. 


He who shall hurt a little wren 
Shall never be beloved of men. 


WILLIAM BLAKE. 
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THE LAMB 


Little Lamb, who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made thee? 
Gave thee life, and bid thee feed 
By the stream and o’er the mead; 
Gave thee clothing of delight, 
Softest clothing, woolly, bright ; 
Gave thee such a tender voice, 
Making ail the vales rejoice? 
Little Lamb, who made thee ? 
Dost thou knew who made thee? 


Little Lamb, I’ll tell thee: 
Little Lamb, I’ll tell thee: 

He is called by thy name, 

For He calls Himself a Lamb. 

He is meek and He is mild; 

He became a little child. 

I a child, and thou a lamb, 

We are called by His name. 
Little Lamb, God bless thee! 
Little Lamb, God bless thee! 


WILLIAM BLAKE, 
40 
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THE WILD BIRD 


The wild bird is my brother, 
He sits in yonder tree, 

And all day long a merry song 
He sweetly sings to me. 


The wild flowers are my sisters, 
They dwell in lane and lea ; 

With faces fair, and sweet, and rare, 
They nod and smile at me. 


The green earth is my mother, 
Gently she beckons me, 
Till on her breast I sink to rest, 
And slumber peacefully. 
CHARLOTTE DRUITT COLE. 
4! 


ROMANCE 
I saw a ship a-sailing, 
A-sailing on the sea ; 
Her masts were of the shining gold, 
Her deck of ivory ; 
And sails of silk, as soft as milk 
And silvern shrouds had she. 
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And round about her sailing 
The sea was sparkling ‘white, 


The waves all clapped their hands and 
sang 


To see so fair a sight ; 
Tuey kissed her twice, they kissed her 
thrice, 
And murmured with delight. » 
42 


Then came the gallant captain, 
And stood upon the deck, 

In velvet coat and ruffles white 
Without a spot or speck, 

And diamond rings and triple strings 
Of pearls about his neck. 


And four-and-twenty sailors 
Were round him bowing low, 

On every jacket three times three 
Gold buttons in a row, 

And cutlasses down to their knees ; 
They made a goodly show. 


And then the ship went sailing, 
A-sailing o’er the sea ; 

She dived beneath the setting sun, 
But never back came she, 


For she found the land of the golden 


sands, 
Where the pearls and diamonds be. 


GABRIEL SETOUN. 


A cutlass is a short sword.—You may have learnt 


another poem which begins in exactly the same way 
as this one. Which do you like better? Why? 
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BLUEBELLS 
Where the bluebells and the wind are, 


Fairies in a ring I spied, 
And I heard a little linnet 
Singing near beside. * 


Where the primrose and the dew are— 
Soon were sped the fairies all : 
Only now the green turf freshens 


And the linnets call. 
WALTER DE LA MARE. 


THE FAIRY MARKET 


Fairies ! buy our dainty goods! 
Here are velvet pansy hoods, 
Bows and bonnets, frocks and frills, 
Culled from golden daffodils ; 
Filmy stuffs of thistledown 
Fit to make a summer gown. 
Seek our market in the woods, 
Fairies ! buy our dainty goods ! 
44 


Fairies ! buy our dainty goods! 

Leafy aprons, cobweb snoods, 

Dewdrop pearls to trim a frock ; 

Come and buy our pretty stock! 

Gossamer the spiders spun, 

Hats to shield you from the sun. 
Seek our market in the woods, 
Fairies ! buy our dainty goods! 


JOAN MACKENZIE. 


THE CUCKOO 


There are many poems about the cuckoo. Here ar 
two old ones ; you will learn others later on. 


I 
The cuckoo’s a fine bird, 


He sings as he flies ; 
He brings us good tidings, 
He tells us no lies. 


He sucks little birds’ eggs, 
To make his voice clear ; 
And when he sings ‘ Cuckoo !’ 
The summer is near. 


II 


The second poem is less jolly than the first, but it tells 
the story of the cuckoo very well. 


The cuckoo comes in April, 
Stops all the month of May, 

Sings a song at midsummer, 
And then he goes away. 
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THE THREE HUNTSMEN 


There were three jovial Welshmen, 
As I have heard men Say, 
And they would go a-hunting, boys, 
Upon St David’s Day. 
And all the day they hunted, 
But nothing could they find, 
Except a ship a-sailing, 
A-sailing with the wind. 
And a-hunting they did go. 
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The second he said, Nay ; 
The third declared it was a house 
With the chimney blown away. 
Then all next day they hunted, 
And nothing could they find, 
Except a hedgehog in a bush, 
And that they left behind. 
And a-hunting they did go. 


One said it was a hedgehog, 
The second he said, Nay ; 
The third, it was a pin-cushion, 

The pins stuck in wrong way. 
Then all next day they hunted, 
And nothing could they find, 
But one owl in a holly-tree 
And that they left behind. 
And a-hunting they did go. 


One said it surely was an owl, 
The second he said, Nay; 
The third said ’twas an aged man 
Whose beard was growing grey. 
Then all three jovial Welshmen 
Came riding home at last, 
‘For three days we have nothing killed, 
And never broke our fast !” 
And a-hunting they did go. 


Sree 
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A SUMMER SONG 


Hie away, hie away ! 
Over bank and over brae, 


Where the copsewood is the greenest, 
Where the fountains glisten sheenest, 
Where the lady ferns grow strongest, 
Where the morning dew lies longest, 


Where the blackcock sweetest sips it, 
Where the fairy latest trips it: 

Hie to haunts right seldom seen, 
Lovely, lonesome, cool, and green ; 


Over bank and over brae, 
Hie away, hie away ! 


SCOTT. 


FROM A RAILWAY CARRIAGE 


Faster than fairies, faster than witches, 
* Bridges and houses, hedges and ditches ; 
$ And charging along like troops in a battle, 
$ All through the meadows the horses and 
i cattle : 
All of the sights of the hill and the plain 
t Fly as thick as driving rain ; 
And ever again, in the wink of an eye, 
Painted stations whistle by. 


Here is a child who clambers and scrambles, 
All by himself and gathering brambles ; 
Here is a tramp who stands and gazes ; 

„And there is a green for stringing daisies ! 
Here is a cart run away in the road 
Lumping along with man and load; 

And here is a mill and there is a river: 
4 Each a glimpse and gone for ever ! 
| R. L. STEVENSON, 


H 


Learn this poem by heart. The next time you are 
travelling by train try to fit it to the beating of the 
carriage wheels as they hurry along over the rails. 
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BED-TIME 


The evening is coming, 
The sun sinks to rest, 
The rooks are all flying 
Straight home to the nest. 
‘Caw !?’ says the rook, as he flies overhead, 
“It’s time little people were going to bed! 


The flowers are closing ; 
The daisy ’s asleep, 
The primrose is buried 
In slumber so deep. 
Shut up for the night is the pimpernel red; 
It’s time little people were going to bed. 


The butterfly, drowsy, 
Has folded its wing ; 
The bees are returning ; 
No more the birds sing. 
Their labour is over, their nestlings are fed; 
It’s time little people were going to bed ! 
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BUTTERCUPS 5 wlll 42279 

There must be fairy miners 
Just underneath the mould, SN! 
Such wondrous quaint designers 
Who live in caves of gold. 


\\ 


| They take the shining metals, 
And beat them into shreds, 
And mould them into petals 


To make the flowers’ heads. 


Sometimes they melt the flowers 
To tiny seeds like pearls, 

And store them up in bowers 
For little boys and girls. 


Y And still a tiny fan turns 

1 Above a forge of gold, 

To keep with fairy lanterns 
The world from growing old. 


WILFRID THORLEY. 


Have a buttercup beside you when you are readi 
this poem. What is meant by the ‘ oo fin”? =? 
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THE CHINA SEAS 


i I often wish that I could be 
A Chinaman that sails the sea, 


With melons ripe in rinds of gold 
Heaped up, all juicy, in the hold. 


If I could own a little junk 
And lie all day inside my bunk, 
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And hear the silken sails a-flap, 
O! I should be a lucky chap! 


I’d gaze into a sea like glass 
And mark the coral islands pass, 


And flying fish like silver knives 
Leap from the sea to save their lives, 


And sometimes where they leapt I’d see 
The long sharks lurking stealthily, 


Or horrid things with mouths like caves 
Wide open underneath the waves. 


And yet . .. and yet . . . along that coast 
With tea I never could have toast, 


And Chinamen I’m much afraid 
Have never heard of marmalade, 


And as for bathing, if you dive 


You’re lucky to come up alive, 


For sharks grow tired of fishes. Boy’s 
The very thing a shark enjoys. 
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And so when I lie in my bed 
I’ll dream of China seas instead, 


And drift, as I blow out my candle, 
Somewhere East of Coromandel. 


WILFRID THORLEY, 


Coromandel is the name for part of the coast of India, 
and the China Seas lie far beyond it. The name has a 


dreamy sound which fits the end of the poem very 
well. 
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THE SEA-SHELL 


Sea-shell, lined with mother-o’-pearl— 
Mother-o’-pearl all rainbow dyed— 
Have you sailed in a fairy boat 
Over the waters wild and wide? 


Were you the home of a dear little fish, 
Down, deep down where the seaweeds 
grow, 
And caught in the tangles of mermaids’ hair 
Far in the dim green valley below? 


Now I hold you close to my ear, 

Shut my eyes while you sing to me 
Of beautiful islands far away, 

And wonderful things beneath the sea. 


CHARLOTTE DRUITT COLE, 


FAIRIES BY THE SEA 


Crowds of them and crowds of them 
All among the tide, 

On big waves and little waves 
Having such a ride! 

Creeping up the crinkly sand, 
Dancing on the rocks, 

Crowds of them and crowds of them 
In creamy curly frocks, 


Rows of them and rows of them— 
Fifty thousand score, 

Glittering and twinkling 
All along the shore, 

Sands to dig I knew there were, 
Shrimps to catch for tea; 

No one told me I should find 


Fairies by the sea. 
ROSE FYLEMAN. 
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WHERE GO THE BOATS? 


Dark brown is the river, 
Golden is the sand, 

It flows along for ever, 
With trees on either hand. 


Green leaves a-floating, 
Castles of the foam, 

Boats of mine a-boating— 
Where will all come home? 


On goes the river 
And out past the mill, 
Away down the valley, 
Away down the hill. 


Away down the river, 

A hundred miles or more, 
Other little children 

Shall bring my boats ashore. 


R. L. STEVENSON 
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THE DISCONTENTED YEW-TREE 


A dark-green prickly yew one night 
| Peeped round on the trees of the forest, 
And said, ‘Their leaves. are smooth and 
bright, 
My lot is the worst and the poorest : 


I wish I had golden leaves,’ said the yew; 
And lo, when the morning came, 

He found his wish had come suddenly true, 
For his branches were all aflame. 


Now, by came a man with a bag on his | 
back, 


Who cried, ‘I’ll be rich to-day !’ | 


He stripped the boughs, and, filling his 
sack 


With the yellow leaves, walked away ! 
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|The yew was vexed as a tree could be, 


And grieved, as a yew-tree grieves, 
And sighed, ‘Would Heaven but pity 
me, 
And grant me crystal leaves !” 


Then crystal leaves crept over the boughs ; 
Said the yew, ‘Now am I not gay?” 
But a hailstorm hurricane soon arose 
And broke every leaf away ! 


| So he mended his wish yet once avain— 
| ‘Of my pride I do now repent ; 
| Give me fresh green leaves, quite smooth 
and plain, 
And I will be content.’ 


In the morning he woke in a smooth green 
leaf, 
Saying, ‘This is a sensible plan ; 
The storm will not bring my beauty to 
grief, | 
Or the greediness of man.’ 
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But the world has goats as well as men, 
And one came snuffing past, 
Which ate of the green leaves a thousand 
and ten, 
Not having broken his fast. 


Oh then the yew-tree groaned aloud, 
“What folly was mine, alack ! 

I was discontented and I was proud— 
Oh give me my old leaves back !’ 


So, when daylight broke, he was dark, 
dark green, 
And prickly as before. 


The other trees mocked, ‘Such a sight to 
be seen ! 


To be near him makes one sore !? 


But soft winds whispered his leaves between, 
“Be thankful, and change no more!’ 


W. B. RANDS. 
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CRUSTY BREAD 


The country is the place for milk, 
All creamy, with a head ; 

And butter fresh as fresh can be, 

And bread to spread it on at tea— 

The finest bread you'll ever see, 
The really crusty bread. 


What, don’t you know the country crust? 

Come, come, you must ! 
Not know the country, crunchy crust— 
How crisp it is and sweet it is, 
Magnificent to eat it is, 
Impossible to beat it is? 

Why sure you must ! 

You must ! 
E. V. LUCAS. 


Try to say thi i 

y this poem in such a way that your hearers’ 
mouths will water for the ‘crusty bread’ and ‘ crunchy 
crust’ of the country. 
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THE WILLOW PATTERN PLATE 


Two pigeons flying high, 

Chinese vessel sailing by, 
Weeping-willow hanging o’er, 
Bridge with three men, if not four, 
Chinese temple—see it stand ; 
Seems to cover all the land— 
Apple tree with blossom on, 

A pretty fence to end my song. 


